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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY: 


i negeeenle Oe 


PRESIDENT KIRKLAND ON EDUCATION 
AND RELIGION. 


[n his admirable Election sermon, preached in 
1816, illustrating the obligation and value of a 
public spirit, Dr Kirkland thus speaks of the in- 
terests of Education, as among the most important 
objects of a patriot’s solicitude. Our attention 
was accidentally called to the passage, which is too 
just and beautiful to be forgotten, or suffered to 
slumber with the passing productions of the day. 
Every parent and guardian of youth will not fail 
to discern in this passage the hand of a master 
skilfully touching the hidden springs of conduct, 
and with the wisdom of a philosopher and the ten- 
derness of a parent exposing the dangers of the 
‘young and helpless,” and the necessity of watch- 
fulness to avert them. 

The interests of education awaken the so- 
licitude of every considerate and benevolent 
man. Education was a chosen care of our 
fathers. It has engaged the frequent and 
earnest attention of their descendants, both 
in a private and public capacity. It lies 
with you, guardians of the state, charged with 
the patronage of good institutions, it lies with 
all the teachers and guides of the young, and 
with us, especially, who are entrusted with 


public seminaries, to feel the greatness of 


this concern. It is indeed a solemn and af- 
fecting inquiry, what man can do, by early 
culture to assist the powers, to model, to 
control the thoughts, principles, affections, 
actions, habits, character of man. By what 
methods shall we seek to preserve the suc- 
cession of young and helpless generations 
from the waste of talents, the perversion of 
feelings and the ruin of hopes, to which they 
are exposed ; how insure the progress of their 
minds and the developement of their virtues ; 
how make their existence a blessing to soci- 
ety, to themselves, and to those from whom 
they sprung; in what manner shall we best 
do, what can be done but once “and seize 
the fugitive moments of uncertainty and con- 
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ruin of vice. It also corrects our misappre- 
hensions of the nature of goodness. It con- 
tains discoveries, facts and influences, to 
make virtue not only a principle, but an af- 
fection. Itis designed indeed to qualify us 
for a higher happiness than the world can 
give. We are acting and suffering for eter- 
nity. But it forms a character adapted to 
the best use of the present life. The Chris- 
tian is to live soberly, righteously and godly 
in the present world. The principles and 
motives of his conduct are chiefly drawn from 
distant objects; but he is taught that his 
business lies near at hand. His religion 
blends itself in one system with the common 
rules of behaviour, and makes his duties to 
men duties to God. He is not taken out of 
society to live in inactive seclusion, but en- 
joined to be diligent in business, as well as 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. No use- 
ful principle or propensity of his nature is 
eradicated or suspended by religion—but all 
are controlled or chastised. In whatsoever 
state he is, he 1s instructed to be content, 
whilst he uses opportunities to improve his 
condition. ‘The gospel is a well-spring of 
charity. Kind affections, disinteresteduess, 
mutual deference, respect to the rights and 
feelings of our fellow men in great and in 
small concerns, mark the temper and de- 
meanor of every disciple of Christ. 


— 





DR DODDRIDGE’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


Among the intimate friends and correspondents 
of Dr Doddridge was Nathaniel Neal, Esq. an 
eminent attorney in London, and to judge from 
his letters, greatly superior to the good Doctor 
himself in soundness of judgment and accurate 
discernment of character. His honesty and good 
sense, united with sincere respect and a cordial 
affection for his frend, made him an excellent 


counsellor. His attachment did not prevent his 


seeing the defects of Doddridge’s character. It | 


only awakened a watchful and tender solicitude 
to correct them; or at least to prevent their 


| ill consequences when he thought that they 


test, on which their character and destinies | 
| fuiness. 


are suspended ? 

The solution of these interesting problems 
s, under God's blessing, to be sought in the 
influences of the family, society and of relig- 
ious imetitmtiens. of the school and academy, 
and of the seminaries for enlarged education. 

And having, in immediate connexion, spoken of 
the morals and religion of a people, as primary 
objects of solicitude to the lover of his country 
and mankind, he thus proceeds— 

Instructers and monitors, with more or 
less light and power to engage us to the 
practice of Virtue, present themselves in our 
frame and situation, in reason, and the senti- 
ment of order and fitness, in natural con- 
science, in the desire of personal well being, 
in the social affections, and the sense of rep- 
utation, in positive laws, in the lessons de- 
rived from the experience of life, and from 
the observation of a moral Providence. 
Here are valuable sources of morals. So 
many inducements and restraints must have 
some effect. But after all that they can do, 
more is wanting to withstand the powerful 
tendencies to evil, Dwarfish virtues, zigan- 
, dissatisfied hearts, furnish melan- 
choly proof that more is necessary to resist 
the tyranny of appetites and passions—to 
vercome tie moral lethargy to which we are 
liable—and produce a genuine rectitude of 
temper and conduct. Human tribunals have 
but a limited jurisdiction. ‘The law of honor 
fails to inclade some of the most essential 
virtues, is Capricious, and in some things 
hostile to reason and humanity. How often 
is natural conscience overborne or misguid- 


tic vices 


ed. Natural affections are vain and uncer- 
tain guides. Motives drawn from enlarged 

if interest are subject to many defects. 
The profitable and the right appear here and 
there disjoined, and we are compelled to 
witness prosperous crimes and defeated vir- 


tues—the discomfiture of a good cause, and 
sufferings and losses incurred by integrity. 
We are tempted to sacrifice a principle to 


an end, and pursue the expedient in violation 


of the right. 

In these exigencies of our moral relations, 
our way obscured, our strength insufficient, 
shall we not look beyond this narrow world, 


tis limited sphere ;—and hear the call, in- 
voke the aid of heaven-born religion? Let 


us ally ourselves to the power that made us. 
Virtue is God’s law. It is under the patron- 
age and protection of a rewarding and aveng- 
ng Deity. By his unalterable will, virtue 
aud happiness are, in the ultimate result, 
bound together in an indissoluble chain. 
Think not, short sighted, presumptuous mor- 
tal, to make a computation about the possi- 
ble advantage of doing wrong In a single in- 
stance. Never imagine that you have an in- 
ducement to attempt to serve or deliver your- 
self by a departure from right—or any rea- 
son to be discouraged from duty by a doubt 
of final support and Yeward. 
natural religion leaves these truths open to 
question? We have the articulate voice of 
God, an extraordinary light from heaven to 
dispel every doubt, to make them clear and 
certain. 

The Christian revelation establishes the 
doctrine of the universal and absolute safety 
and final benefit of virtue—of the inevitable 
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might in any way be injurious to his fame or use- 


Mr Neal was the son of the well known author 
of the “History of the Puritans ;” and was him- 
self the author ofa “Free and serious. Remon- 
strance to Protestant Dissenting Ministers on oc- 
casion of the Decay of Religion,” which was so 
well received that it was republished by Rev. Job 
Orton ia 1775. 

Mr Neal’s friendship for Doddridge was sub- 
stantially shown in his faithful care of the Doctor’s 
pecuniary affairs during his sickness, and in the 
many offices of kindness and generosity shown to 
his widow and children after his death. Jt was 
by his example and exertions that a subscription 
was raised for Doddridge’s family, more than 
equivalent to an annuity, which had been pur- 
chased but was lost in consequence of his dying 
abroad. 

FROM NATHANIEL NEAL, ESQ. 
Million Bank, April 11, 1750. 

Dear Sir,—The interposing between your- 
self and Dr Jennings, in relation to Dr 
Watts’s MSS., is to me by no means an agree- 
able undertaking ; but if he requests it (and 
if he does not, it can answer no purpose) I 
shall be ready to do what [am able for the 
honor of the MSS., as well as to prevent a 
misunderstanding between the Doctor and 
you. 

Allow me to say that Iam very glad you 
have found out at last, that many much talk- 
ed of amongst the dissenters are poor crea- 
tures; and though I am satisfied, if you judge 
as right in the application of that general ob- 
servation to individuals as you do in making 
it, that it will set me and many other of your 
friends some degrees lower in your esteem 
with regard to our talents; yet if it does not 
affect us in the professions we make of esteem 
for you, I shall greatly rejoice, in that it will 
make you more moderate in the opinions you 
take up of men, and in the compliments 
which in consequence thereof you pay them, 
and which, in some instances, I fear you have 
found cause to retract. 

As to the principles you act upon, I am as 
fully persuaded of their goodness as any 
man living; but as it is generally known you 
have within the last two or three years in- 
creased your acquaintance with some of the 
most eminent members of the Establishment, 
let not your worst enemy have a pretence for 
saying that you are paying court to them, in 
hopes of increasing their esteem of you, and 
your own interest amongst them ; for although 
1 think that a charming coll€ct which you 
have selected, yet I am free to say the whole 
liturgy together is so very exceptionable, that 
one ought to be cautious in paying a compli- 
ment to any part of it, unless one was profes- 
sedly considering which. was to be commend- 


ed and which to be censured. 


Excuse this hasty line, and believe me to 


| be, in bonds of the most inviolable friendship, 


Dear Sir, ever yours, 
Nata. NEAL. 


FROM NATHANIEL NEAL, ESQ. 
Million Bank; May 10, 1750. 
Dear Sir,—I should not venture with so 
much freedom to apprize you of the censures 
that have been cast on you, if 1 did not think 
they were undeserved. I wish I knew my 
own intentions and views to be as uniformly 
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right and benevolent as I firmly believe yours 
to be. Yet, when a great character is exhib- 
ited to view, upon the whole deserving won- 
der as well as applause, an inconsiderable 
looker on may discern a defect, and make a 
remark that may be worthy of attention and 
regard ; and I sometimes flatter myself, that 
if being your adviser does not make me vain, 
nothing that ts Jikely to fall to my lot will. 

The reading your Expositor in manuscript, 
before it goes to the press, will afford me 
beth so much improvement and entertain- 
ment, that, for my own sake, I should desire 
itif I have time. But my conceptions are 
really so slow, that, in order to do any thing 
well, I must not undertake too much. And 
{ sometimes fear that, by attempting things 
out of my own sphere, I am in no small dan- 
ger of being justly despised. 

You make me smile when you say that 
you think ‘the dissenters too stiff’ lam 
afraid we are all so, wheu we are thwarting 
any thing besides our own follies, passions 
and vices; there we are too apt to be pliable, 
aud every where else stiff. We can bear 
with no follies but our own! and those we 
magnify into virtues. THe that is very wise 
for, or against modes, and rites, and forms, 
and speculations, must be very stiff, or he wil! 
make no figure ; and he that knows the diffi- 
culty of attaining true wisdom and real good- 
ness of heart will have little ieisure to attend 
to other people's follies, that he may get time 
to subdue his own. There is so little hope 
of curing these mad sailors, that the most we 
can attempt is to steer clear of them. 

The chaplain’s post which I want to fill I 
shall be extremely cautious of recommending 
to, for it is a difficult one, and many a youth, 
who might make a very reputable and honor- 
able figure in a congregation, might make a 
contemptible one there. And it +s a misfor- 
tune to our interest, that our ministers are 
so generally taken out of the lower families, 
where they have had neither instruction nor 
example of any degree of polite behaviour, 
are then carried through a course of studies 
on the foot of a charitable exhibition, which 
will not allow of the least expense or oppor- 
tunity for improving in a genteel deportment, 
and are immediately forced into the world, 
decked in a low bred familiarity and comfi- 
dence, or a sheepish awkward manner, which 
is as ridiculous, as the former is offensive. 
Perhaps I speak in terms too strong concern- 
ing these external qualifications; but you, 
who know the world as well as the Scrip- 
tures, also know the truth of that observation, 
that man looketh at only the outward appear- 
ance, &c. and, perhaps, it may suggest to 
you some expedient for its gradual correction. 

I am perfectly yours, dear Sir, 

In the sincerest esteem, and warmest 

aflection, Naru. Neat. 





LETTER TO A FRIEND UNDER BEREAVEMENT. 

The Christian Observer for May contains an 
original letter written by the late Robert Hall to 
a friend after the dvath of his wife. It is worthy 
of the mind, as weil as of the heart of the writer. 
Our readers, if in affliction, will peruse it with 
comfort ; and if ‘happy now,’ it may prepare them 
for the days of sorrow. 


TO MR H. ON THE DEATH OF MRS H. 

My dear friend,—I cannot express the 
emotions of soul which ] felt on receiving 
from your valuable son an account of the 
death of his dear mamma. I often realize in 
my mind, and think I see you in various pos- 
tures, and with indications of heartfelt sorrow 
and pungent perplexity. Oh! the piercing 
pangs of grief attending such a separation! 
They cannot be expressed nor pictured, but 
in idea. I have felt, I daily feel, for you and 
your dear children. Your and their loss is 
great indeed.. More But stop, my friend : 
the sluices of sorrow ought not to be kept 
open, but the torrent of grief abated, lest it 
swell beyond the bounds of Christian moder- 
ation and overwhelm the soul. How favora- 
ble to mourners is the blessed Gospel! Gaze 
not, therefore, on the dark side of the cloud. 
The black and sable dispensation is tinged 
with radiant beams of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, which portend a glorious coming day. 
Could you hear! the dear departed spirit, her 
language would be, “ Refrain from tears ; I 
am well: weep not for me.” 

Consider, my dear friend: He who gave 
her, reserved a superior right to her: this 
she, through grace, sweetly acquiesced in : 
and though she gave herself to you for a 
time, yea, till time with her should be no 
more ; she gave herself to the Lord in ever- 
lasting convenant, never to be forgotten. 
The Lord, her first, her best husband, was 
not willing to bear her absence any longer, 
and therefore sent his chariot to convey her 
home, saying, ‘‘ Arise, my fair one, and come 
away.” : 

My friend, you will likewise consider, that 
you and she are not far separated ; for al- 
though all communication be now broken off, 
you are yet, and will forever, continue in the 
same house, even the house of mercy ; that 
divine, capacious, and beautiful structure 
which Jehovah hath said ‘shall be built up 
forever.” In that house are many Mansions. 
We are in the lower apartment, while she is 
admitted to the large upper room, where 
Jesus keeps the feast with his disciples ; and 
by and by I hope the Lord will give usa 
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gracious token, and say, ‘‘ Come up hither.” 


You kuow, sir, it is an evil time ; a gloomy 
prospect attends the land: her righteous soul 
may in mercy be taken from the evil to 
come. However, it is in the Lord’s hands, 
who says, “ Be still, and know that I am 
Difficulties and increasing cares, It 
is true, devolve upon you ; but know that the 
Lord is all-sufficient. It makes not much, 
whether burthens be lessened or increased, if 
strength be bat in exact proportion ; and He 
who cannot lie hath said, “* My strength shall 
be perfected in thy weakness; and, as thy 
day is, so shall thy strength be.” Creatures 
are like candles; very useful, and always 
most prized, when the sun is absent; but if 
he arise, we can do without them. May the 
Lord arise and shine, and his glory light 
upon you and yours! As death does not 
separate from the Lord,neither does it di- 
vide the saints from one another. Your spir- 
itand hers daily meet at the same throne; 
she to praise, and you to pray: therefore in 
that sense, though absent in the body, you 
are present in the spirit: and after a while 
you will mect in person to part no more; for 
“they that sleep in Jesus will the Lord bring 
with him.” In the meantime, we are called 
to walk by faith, and not by sight; and He, 
in whom we may safely confide, hath declar- 
ed, ‘‘ All things work together for good.” 

It was once a reconciling thought to me in 
great trouble, that afflictions are compared in 
scripture to workmen ; all employed, and busy 
inthe Christian’s behalf. They work for 
you: it might have been against you, as is 
frequently feared. ‘They work together ; not 
separately, but in happy harmony. I then 
thought, the more the better, if God direct 
and point out their employment ; for the end 
to be accomplished, is ‘a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory.” As persons 
take pleasure in reviewing the industrious 
workman, so the Christian, with Paul, may 
rejoice not only in the Lord, but in_ his trib- 
ulation also, ‘I take pleasure in afflictions 
also,” &c. If God senda great affliction 
(thought I), we may then view it as a fresh 
workman, engaged in our favor; aud not 
only so, but look upon it as one who, in con- 
sequence of sing ular strength, will despatch 
business (though of a heavy nature) at a 
great pace. Thus those for whom they are 
employed will grow rich at last. Among 
others, let patience have her perfect work : 
she is apensive, butaprecious grace. Have, 
likewise, labors abundant in the Lord: De- 
sire goes in search after celestial productions ; 
Hope stands on tiptoe to view them; Faith 
goes to receive them and brings them home. 
Thus, the just shall hve by his faith ; for 
what Faith brings, Love cordially receives, 
and Volition bids it welcome. Joy sings, 
and makes sweet melody; Peace possesseth ; 
Rest receives; and Fear ceaseth to quake, 
and Jealousy to tremble. How well is it for 
the soul, when tribulation worketh for her, 
and when every grace is activein her! An- 
gels encamp about her, and God rejoiceth 
over her to do her good.—I would not be te- 
dious : excuse my prolixity. 

I remain, your affectionate and sympathiz- 
ing friend, and [ hope brother in the king- 
dom and patience of Christ Jesus, 

Rozert Hatt. 





INFLUENCE AND DUTY OF THE CLERGY. 

The following suggestions to the clergy, are 
the conclusion of Dr Thayer’s Address before the 
Berry Street Conference, last May. '‘I'hey de- 
serve attention. 

On what do the influence and power of the 
men of this profession now depend? On 
their fidelity in pastoral duty; on the solici- 
tude they express and display for the rising 
generation; on their aptness to teach; on 
their might in the Scriptures ; on the charac- 
ter of their public performances. We now 
search for the qualifications, which we learn 
from the preaching of Christ and his apostles, 
are essential, as the only criterion by which 
we can safely and correctly decide the meas- 
ure of respect, confidence, gratitude, venera- 
tion which are the due of ministers. I trust 
we are all prepared to rejoice in this change 
of the ground, by which, in the judgment of 
mankind, the ministerial character is to be 
estimated. And it is not an ill-founded as- 
sertion, that there has been no time in which 
high moral and professional worth has been 
more known or regarded than at the present 
day. Ifyou need evidence, look into our 
christian assemblies, where the truth is 
preached with simplicity, discrimination, and 
power. Look to the young, the middle aged, 
and the adults who appeal with earnestness 
to their ministers for instruction in the things 
relating to duty and to eternal life. 

What then, brethren, have we to do to gain 
our full share of respect and religious influ- 
ence? Our aim should be to perceive and 
to conform to the signs and exigencies of the 
times. If we do thus, living in an_intellec- 
tual and reflecting age, we shall at once 
come to the conclusion, that eminence can 
only be attained by those in our profession 
who are distinguished for a knowledge of 
books and the world; who have familiar im- 
pressions of ecclesiastical history, and a criti- 
cal acquaintance with the Scriptures. We 
shall cautiously avoid an immethodical and 
irrational style of preaching, and resolve not 
to imitate the eccentricities, and interlope- 


ments of heated and itinerating enthusiasts. 
At the same time it cannot be denied, that 
the excited state of Christendom loudly de- 
mands of christian ministers animation, en- 
gagedness, self-devotion, in all the appropriate 
duties of their office. Nor is this to be con- 
sidered an entire fulfilment of obligation. 
We must be examples of personal propriety, 
prudence, and dignity. . Our moral character 
must be irreproachable, seen and approved of 
all men. ‘l'his our morality must be sancti- 
fied and carried to perfection by the reasona- 
ble faith which we preach and defend, and 
by an habitual and fervent glow of piety. 
From the divisions of christian sects, and 
their contrariety to the spirit and laws of the 
gospel, we infer another instance of high ré- 
spousibility. Let it be our deliberate purpose 
and untiring effort to spread far and wide the 
principle, that sameness of opinion is not \- 
sential to the exercise of charity, nor a 14 
vealed term of christian conmuuion. Let 
be equally our aim, to remove the bars, bp 
which, in pursuance of the creeds and dog, 
mas of uninspired men, the table of the Lorg 
is hedged, and to demolish the partition wali, 
which separates his followers, that they may 
cordially unite in all christian offices. We 
must, in fine, be true to ourselves and our 
Master. If no stain rests upon our moral, 
christian, or ministerial character, we need 
not fear neglect, reproach, or ill-success. 
We may hope, in the providence and through 
the grace of God, to have a good degree of 
influence in guiding the course, forming the 
character, and fixing the immortal destiny of 
our fellow beings. We shall have all good 
and religious men to aid and support us ia 
building up the kingdom which consisteth in 
righteousness, peace, and joy. 





{For the Christian Register.] 
REMARKABLE DOCUMENT. 


Mr Epiror,—I send you for insertion in your 
paper, it you think proper, the following curious 
document. 


Certain proposals, made by the President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College to the reverend Minis- 
ters of the Gospel, in the several Churches of 
New England. 

1. To observe and record the more illustrious 
discoveries of the Divine Providence in the gov- 
ernment of the world, is a design so holy, so use- 
ful, so justly approved, that the general neglect of 
it in ~ churches of God is as justly to be la- 
mented. 





2. For the redress of that neglect, although all 
Christians have a duty incumbent on them, yet it 
is ina peculiar manner still recommended unto 
the Ministers of the Gospel to improve the special 
advantages which are in their hands, to obtain 
and preserve the knowledge of such notable oc- 
currences, as are sought out by all that have plea- 
sure in the great works of the Lord. 

3. The things to be esteemed memorable, are 
specially ali unusual accidents in the heaven—or 
earth—or water—all wonderful deliverances of the 
distressed—mercies to the godly—judgments on 
the wicked—and more glorious fulfilments of 
either the premises or threatenings in the Scrip- 
tures of truth—with apparitions—possessions— 
enchantments—and all extraordinary things— 
wherein the existence and agency of ‘the Invisi- 
ble World is more sensibly demonstrated. 

4. Itis therefore proposed, that the Ministers 
throughout this land would manifest their pious 
regards unto the works of the Lord and the ope- 
rations of his hands, by reviving their cares to 
take written accounts of such remarkables; but 
still well attested and sufficient witnesses. 

5. It is desired, that the accounts, thus taken, 
ef those remarkables may be sent to the President 
or Fellows of the College, by whom they shall be 
carefully reserved for such a use to be made of 
them as may by some fit assembly of Ministers be 
judged most conducing to the glory of God, and 
the service of his people. 

6. Though we doubt not that love to the name 
of God will be a sufficient motive to all good men 
to contribute what assistance they can unto this 
undertaking, yet, for further encouragement, some 
singular marks of respect shall be studied for such 
good men, as will actually assist it, by taking 
pains to communicate any important passages, 
proper to be inserted in this collection. 

Increase Maruer, President. 
James ALLEN, 
Cuarves Morton, 
Samvet Wr varp, 
Corton Marner, 
Joun LEVERETT, 
Wituiam Bratrtie, 
Nenemian Watrten, } 

Cambridge, March 5, 1694. 

With the history of this document, Mr Editor, I 
should be grateful to you to make me better ac 
quainted. I will presume to solicit from you an 
answer to the following questions. 

1. Were any accounts of remarkables sent.in to 
the President and Fellows of the College in con- 
sequence of this request. 

2. If so, by what individuals, and what was their 
contents 2 so 

3. What use has ever been made of such ac- 
counts ? 2 ie 

4. What were “the singular marks of respect 
which were studied out for the good men who 
should actually send in the best accounts of appa- 
ritions, possessions, enchantments, and all eztraor- 
dinary things ?” 

5. Would it satisfy the opposers of the College, 
should its present government bring it back to the 
good old times of Cottof Mather, by employnig 
themselves in studying out some singular marks 
of respect for those ministers, who should furnish 
them with the best accounts of witchcraft? 

By answering the above questions you will much 


Fellows. 





oblige a constant reader. X. Y. Z. 
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‘viewed by the public. 


[For the Christian Register] 


PROMOTION INTEMPERANCE IN BOSTON. 
Mr Eprror,—It is generally known that the 
Massachusetts Society for the Suppression of In- 


temperance have within a few weeks had two 


OF 


meetings ; and many good things were said and 
published to promote the grand object of the so- 
ciety, Among the means proposed to accomplish 
the great work was the raising of funds, to pay 
agents who should be constantly employed in un- 
ceasing efforts—by lectures, &c.—in trying to 
convince the public that the major part of the 
evils, crimes, imprisonment and pauperism among 
us is the result of using ardent spirits. 

[ hope and have faith to believe, the requisite 
fands will be raised. The object of this note is, 
to suggest to the said society where and how the 
agents shall be employed. Boston is the place 
where these efforts are most wanted. The city, 
that gives fashion to all New England, is far be- 
hind the majority of the towns in the country in 
the temperance reformation. The writer has full 
belicf in the final accomplishment ef the blessed 
cause of temperance; but there appears to be 
a mighty obstacle that prevents the farther pro- 
gress of the cause;—that obstacle is fashion. 
Yes, sir, it is the fashion for the first merchants 
in New England to import, to manufacture, to sell 
and to export this procuring cause of misery 
ainong men. With all their efforts in the temper- 
ance cause, it may be proved to a demonstration, 
that they make ten drunkards to every one whom 
ilie¥ reform. Besides all who deal in this detest- 
abe stuff in this honorable way of importing, man- 
wacturing, &c. there are more than seven hun- 
efed who are licensed by the most enlightened 
raunicipal officers in Massachusetts to deal out 
Ynis fiery liquid in a respectable manner, in forms 
¢nd portions to suit purchasers, from ten gallons 
to half a glass. 

Suppose a clergyman of Boston was to go out 
into the country towns, and pourtray the heart 
rending evils of female prostitution, and at the 
same time receive a large .revenue as proprietor 
of a house of ill fame in the city ; suppose some ef 
the members of the American Colonization Soci- 
ety should now be engaged in the slave trade, 
while their agent is calling on the public for funds 
to liberate those very same slaves ;—with what 
disgust and detestation would such conduct be 
There is in the opinion of 
the writer as much consistency in such supposed 
conduct as there is in the conduct of those mer- 
chants in Boston, who give one dollar in charity to 
reform one drunkard while at the same time they 
take ten dollars in profits on rum, that will be the 
Oh, 


how astonishing, how unwarrantable, that men 


well known means to make ten drunkards. 


professing to be the followers of him whose whole 
life was spent in making men happy, should let 
that root of all evil get such an influence over 
their conduct, as to impel them to spend their 
days in an occupation, which conscience, common 
sense and reason are continually reminding them 
Let 
such beware lest the crying sins resulting from 
Let 
those who give fashion to New England set us 
it will do us more 


brings wretchedness on their fellow men. 
intemperance do not rest on their heads. 
country folks a good example ; 


good than preaching. I am well 
if the grocers in Boston would stop trafficking m 


convinced that 


ardent spirits, country retailers would soon consid- 
er it disgraceful and would quit it on that princi- 
ple. Lat the real friends of temperance in the 
city send their agents to these dealers in ardent 
spirits and convince them of the monstrous evil 
of their example, and the cause of temperance 
and humanity will go on with rapid strides—and 
the blessings resulting to mankind will be greater 
than the most sanguine friends of this cause ever 


anticipated. A CountTrRYMAN. 











[For the Christian Register.] 
TRACTS FOR COMMON READERS. 

Mr Epitor—lIn reading an article in a late 
number of the Christian Observer I have gathered 
up a few hints, which I beg to lay before such of 
your readers as have any agency in providing 
tracts for popular use; and I do it because in my 
travels over the country I have heard complaints, 
that many of this class of publications are above 
the common mind. 

Oue requisite for this species of composition is 
a habit of conversing with the uneducated por- 
tions of society, and by this means catching their 
turn of thought and modes of expression. A few 
sentences given in their own style, and as far as 
possible in their own language, avoiding anything 
really offensive, will be more to the purposc than 
pages of finer writing. 

We shall perceive, in regard to the uneducated, 
that there is a breadth in their manner of reason- 
ing, a singleness in their ideas, ard a strength in 
their expressions, such as they seldom find in the 
books which we place in their hands. It should 
then be our object, to divest all our strong points 
of every trifling circumstance that can possibly he 
spared. We must let them stand out in such full 
relief, that they cannot be mistaken, even at first 
sight; they must be stated in broad terms, and not 
weakened or obscured by long explanations. 

We must carefully avoid perplexing our read- 
ers with doubts stated in order to be cleared, or 
difficulties suggested in order to be got over. 

The most sensible ideas of an educated person 
are complicated, and his most simple style in com- 
mon use obscure to an uncultivated mind. We 
are so accustomed to argument, that we use it 
without knowing when we do so; we scarcely 
know how to be plain without it; but in writing 
for uneducated people we should exclude but, 7, 
and wherefore, &c.; no induction, however clear 
we may think it, will be clear to the generality of 
our readers. Instead of argument, let us use re- 
petition—not vain in this case. 

Our sentences must be short; for an uninform- 
ed mind-cannot run far without confusion, and re- 
quires frequent stops. 

The language of the uneducated abounds in 
metaphors, and so does ours; but they are taken 


~~ Tater aaa 


from very different sources; and those most pe- 
culiar to ourselves may be unintelligible to them. 
In using figures, therefore, we must adopt such as 
belong to the class of readers, or the most obvious 
of our own. 

In our tracts, the words are often long and 
unusual; the sentences are involved; and tle 
sense is confused, from pains to make it clear. A 
friend of mine asked an old woman what she 
ought of the pamphlet she had just read; she 
answered, “I dare say it is all very .right, for | 
see it was written by good Mr , but 
our great cluinsy hands cannot take hold of 
such fine threads; we want a large rope, that we 
can feel and turn about.” What an admirable 
hint is this to writers for the uneducated, aud to 





preachers too. 

I am often grieved, in hearing sermons to coun- 
try congregations, at their complexity of thought. 
The preacher may reject every word beyond two 





syllables ; but if his rersoning require fixed atten- 
tion, if in short he carry on two ideas at a 
time, half of his congregation will not underst and 
him. New Hampsaire. 


{For the Christian Register. ] 





THE VALUE OF A KIND DEED. 


Mr Eprror,—In the tife of Thomas Firmin. 
| the eminent London merchant, whose name has 
long been celebrated for his charities, 'I find the 
following strange account of the punishment of 
Judas. The writer had been recounting the 


lustrating the value of this excellent grace in the 
sight of heaven, he adduces the opinion of another 
writer, that the punishment of the traitor was 
mitigated on account of a deed of charity. P. 


| 
| I have read somewhere, (but so long since, that 
| I forget the author’s name, and the subject of his 
| book,) that the punishment of Judas, who betray- 
ed our Saviour, is, that he stands on the surface 
of a swelllng, dreadful sea, with his feet some- 
what below the water, as if he were} about to 
sink. The writer saith, besides his continual hor- 
ror and fear of going to the bottom, a most terri- 
ble tempest of hail and wind always beats on the 
traitor’s naked body and head; he suffers as much 
by cold, and the smart of the impetuous hail, as it 
is possible to imagine he could suffer by the fire 
of purgatory, or of hell. But, saith my author fur- 
ther, in this so great distress Judas has one 
great comfort and relief; for whereas the tempest 
would be insupportable, if it beat always upon 
' him from all sides; at a little distance from him, 
and somewhat above him, there is stretched out a 
sheet of strong coarse linen cloth , which sheet 
| intercepts a great part of the tempest. Judas re- 
_gales himself by turning sometimes one side, 
| sometimes another side, of his head and body, to 
the shelter of this sheet. In short, the sheet is 
| such a protection to him, that it defends him from 
| the one haif of his punishment. But by what 
meritorious action, or actions, did Judas deserve 
so greata favor? Our author answers, he gave 








charitable deeds of Mr Firmin, and by way of il- | 


} 
' 
| 








just the same quantity of linen cloth to a certain | 


| poor family for shirting. It had been impossible 
| that this gentleman should hit on such a conceit 


; a8 this, but from our natural opinion of the value | 


| and merit of charity; it seems to us a virtue so 
excellent, that it may excuse even Judas from 
| some part of his punishment. Lean hardly afford 
to ask the reader’s pardon for this tale; | incline 
to think, that divers others may be as well pleased 
| with the wit of it, and the moral implied in it, as 
[have been, who reinember it after above forty 
years’ reading, without remembering either the 


! . 
of the book. 


| author, or argument 
[For the Chustian Register. ] 
SECRET PRAYER. 
| When we read the minute directions respecting 
secret prayer given by Christ to his disciples, and 
giving great force to his directions, by contrasting 
this duty as enjoined by him with the practice of 
the hypocritical Pharisees, Matt. vi. 5, 6, 7, every 
sincere disciple will feel the obligation to dis- 
charge the duty of secret prayer, safely secluded 
from the eye and ear of others. “ Enter into thy 
closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to 
thy Father who is in secret,” &c. “ Not to be 
seen cr known of men” in the performance of this 
duty, is so distinguishing a feature, that I have 
often been surprized and pained by the disclosure 
ot it, as practised in relation to deceased persons, 
in funeral discourses and biographies. Hew 
could itbe known? Can the bosom companion 
have betrayed her trust! 

I now state a fact, having full evidence of its 
truth; and it is here introduced, as affectingly 
corresponding with the above views. One of the 
Committee in New York for distributing Tracts 
sent a number to a young man for distribution in 
the city, and at the same time wrote to him, pro- 
| posing several questions for him to answer. In 
| one of the questions, the writer asks—Do you 
| pray for a blessing on your labors, in this work? 
/orin words to this purpose. The young man 
| wrote in reply—God knoweth. A word fitly spok- 
en, how good is it! 

I owe an apology to this amiable and pious 
youth for giving this for publication, as he has no 
idea that it would ever appear from the press. 
Indeed the writer is not personally acquainted 
with him. The fact was incidentally mentioned 
in his presence by one who had the best means 
of knowing the fact. He to whom the letter was 
in answer, could not wish to conceal it. I say, I 
know not this youth, but I know his heart, from 
this fact ; and I trust, if this meet his eye, he will 
be on his guard against spiritual pride, the bane 
of Christianity, but will ‘‘serve the Lord with 
fear, and rejoice with trembling.” Senex. 
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SUPPRESSION OF INTEMPERANCE. 

We have inserted a communication on this 
subject, and also some extracts from a circu- 
lar addressed to the citizens of Albany. The 
latter was presented to our notice in the 
Journal of Humanity, the editor of which pa- 
per, desirous of ‘ its adoption in the city of 
Boston,’ requested ‘ editors in Boston to give 
it a place in their columns.’ The particular 
method of exterminating this vice there prg- 
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| useless ? 


posed is one concerning which we think 
doubts may be well entertained. The sign- 
ing and exchanging of pledges seems to us a 
measure of uncertain advantage ; but a union 
of effort, and above all a union of purpose 
and feeling in removing this pest of civilized 
life every one should desire, and we are anx- 
ious as far as lies in our power to promote. 
There is every thing to encourage the at- 
tempt to suppress intemperance ,; theory and 
the result of experiment concur in recom- 
mending it; self interest and benevolence 
unite in urging upon us the duty; our love 
of our families, our regard for the interests of 
society, our patriotism, prompt us to the 
same exertions. ‘The voice of reason and 
the sentiment of the heart say the same thing. 
The drunkard himself in his sober moments 
approves our purpose. 

The change which has been effected of 
late years in the use of ardent spirits is one 
of the remarkable circumstances of the age. 
We have never seen any thing like a full dis- 
cussion of the causes and means to which 
this change may be attributed The writings 
and labors of temperance societies have borne 
a great part in the work ; but we do not con- 
ceive that they are entitled to the whole 
praise of securing this improvement in the 
habits of society. Other influences have been 
felt, other causes were at work before they 
began; intemperance had been preparing 
the way for its own overthrow by the extent 
to which it had carried its ravages; it had 
partially aroused public sentiment against it- 
self. Societies however have done great 
good, and much remains for them to do. We 
believe that the charge brought against Bos- 
ton in the papers which we have noticed is 
just. This city, though the first to undertake 
a war against the enemy, has been less vig- 
orous than many other places in its prosecu- 
The editor of the Journal of Humani- 
ty speaks in language of plain rebuke. 


tion. 


In the United States, temperance societies are 
established in New York, Albany, Philadelphia, 
Baltunore, Washington, Charleston, 8S. C., and 
New Orleans; in Great Britain, there are so- 
cieties in London, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, 
York, Hull, Giesgow, Dublin aud Belfast. To 
this testimony in favor of the necessity and ef- 
ficiency of temperance societies, we may 2dd éhat 
of upwards of two thousand towas and villages in 
different parts of our country, and probably of sev- 
eral hundred in Great Britain and other nations 
of Europe. The good policy of these measures, 
sanctioned as they have been by the united wis- 
dom of America and Europe, has also been test- 
ed by experience. ‘T'hey have every where-beer 
attended by the moet beneficial results; in nu- 
nierous instances, speedy and decided reformations 
have been effected, the sources of intemperance 
have been discovered, the remedy applied, and 
society relieved of the complicated and enormous 
evils of which it is the cause. In this country the 
incipient stages of the system were hardly in op- 
eration, before it commanded—what our free in- 
stitutions, and our boasted intelligence aud eleva- 
tion of character had failed to procure for us—the 
praise and imitation of Murope. It has been pro- 
nounced by our greatest and best men, and by the 
spontaneous voice of the people, a national bless- 
ing ; and it promises to the whole world an earlier 
and more complete enjoyment of the blessings of 
Christianity and civilization. 

But from this opinion respecting the necessity 
and usefulness of temperance societies, Boston 
practically dissents. ‘Those measures, which the 
best portion of the civilized world has decided to 
be requisite for the suppression of intemperance, 
have never been adopted by her citizens. They 
have no city temperance society, nor indeed any 
means of concentrated and efficient action. Why 
is this? Are they so free from the influence of 
this vice as to be wholly relieved from the neces- 
sity of effort? or have they in their sober judg- 
ment decided that the friends of temperance are 


| all mistaken, and that the formation of societies is 


Facts too notorious to require rehearsal 


' are a sufficient answer to the first question; and 


as to the second, the citizens of Boston would be 
the Jast to maintain its affirmative. The duty of 
effort is too apparent to be questioned. Boston 
cannot, without dishonor and reproach, longer re- 
fuse to cooperate for the advancement of a cause 


_ which promises so much to our country and the 


world as that of temperance; nor can she with 


| safety longer delay to eradicate the evil from her 
| own bosom. 
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Of the expediency of the measure heresug- 
gested we are not fully satisfied. Perhaps 
a city society would be the best instrument 
that could be raised; but it seems to us that 
the Societies now in existence might at least 
put forth their exertions. Let the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Suppression of Intemper- 
ance fulfil its purpose—has it not almost giv- 
en a pledge !—to employ one or more agents 
in this city. Let the American Temperance 
Society do the same.—Whatever be the par- 
ticular course adopted, we do hope some- 
thing will be done speedily. We see too 
many examples of this vice in our walks 
through the streets not to wonder at the in- 
sensibility of the people. It is high time 
that they were awake and in earnest about 
the matter. 


The Religious Telegraph, published at 
Richmond, in some recent letters from a trav- 
eller in Great Britain, gives some facts respect- 
ing the use of ardent spirits in Scotland and 
Ireland, which may be new to most of our 
readers. 


The cause of temperance, as you know, has 
been prospering of late in all parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, but most of all, I believe in 
Scotland. Ulster in Ireland, and the western 
counties of Scotland have taken the lead. The 
first temperance society in this kingdom, and per- 
haps the first in Europe, was formed at New Ross, 
near Belfast, by the Rev. Prof. Edgar, and the 
Rev. Mr Cazze, in August, 1829. About the same 
time a meeting was held, and in October after- 
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wards a society was formed in Greenock, which 
was, I believe, the first society in Scotland.— 
There were in Ulster in the beginning of this 
year, upwards of 7000 members; and perhaps 
10,000 to 12,000 in the whole of Ireland. In Scot- 
land there were reported, in January 25,000; in 
February 30,000 ; in March 33,500; and in April 
36,500 members. This good work is but in its in- 
fancy in this country, but, judging from the zeal 
of its friends, the character and the amount of their 
publications, and their success hitherto, there is 
not the least doubt of their ultimate triumph. 

The necessity for these exertions is manifest 
from a single fact. In 1830, it is reported, the 
quantity of ardent spirits consumed in Ireland 
alone was 14,000,000 gallons, the cost of which 
is estimated at six millions of pounds sterling, or 
upwards of twentysix millions of dollars. ‘This 
sum would give upwards of $50 a piece to 500,000 
families now nearly in a state of starvation. It is 
estimated that the sum expended for spirits in 
Ireland in the last three years would give nine 
guineas or $42, to every family in the island. 
Sixty years ago the consumption amounted only 
to 5V0,000 gallons. At this rate of increase, from 
half a million to fourteen millions in sixty years, 
there would soon have been “a nation of drunk- 
ards” in the old world as well as in the new. 

You dco not need to be informed that where 
there is drunkenness there is poverty. And such 
poverty-—so extreme and so general—as is visible 
on the whole face of society, in the south and } 
west of Ireland, I never before saw, nor adequate- 
ly conceived of. Houses of industry, hospitals 
and asylums of every sort, in this city, [Cork,] are 
all full, and their overflowings meet me at every 
corner. Benevolent families, which can no more 
than support themselves, are regularly waited on, 
by the more decent poor, for the leavings of their 
tables. Under these, there is a still lower class 
of paupers, who appear in the streets, of all ages, 
and in all forms and degrees of wretchedness, so- 
liciting your charity “for the honor of God ;” “ for 
the sake of the virgin ;” or “ for the good of your 
soul.” As I[ never before witnessed such poverty, 
so, in this connexion, I will remark, that [| never 
before saw such extensive and costly and fortune- 
making distilleries and breweries as are to be seen 
in and about the city of Cork. How many sober 
and independent families they have distilled into 
drunkards and beggars, another day will deter- 
mine, and will determine also the proper reward 
for a life so employed. 

In Scotland, one of the temperance publications 
informs me, the amount of distilled spirits consum- 
ed would average five gallons toa man yearly. 
And yet it is only fifty years since the first distil- 
lery was established in Glasgow, and since there 
were but four distilleries in all Scotland. In Glas- 
gow there are now 1800 shops licenced to sell ar- 
dent spisits. 

* * * + * * + 


About the first of March a temperance society 
was formed in Cork, upon the usual principle of 
abstinence. * * * Should the priests patronize 
it, as | presume they will, the cause must prosper, 
and particularly among those who most need its 
influence. In Kilkenny, as a fellow stage pas- 
senger informed me, the sabbath was greatly pro- 
faned by shops which retailed sptrits. The town 
authorities having failed to put down the nuisance, 
the Roman Catholic Bishop undeitook its remo- 
val. He denounced it from the pulpit, told the 
people he would lay his curse, and the curse of 
the congregation upon all who in any way coun- 
tenanced the practice. And, said he with an air 
of triumph and an approprixte gesture, “ the Bish- 
op was the boy that put it down in two weeks,” 


ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING IN LONDON, 

We have just received the Anti-slavery Re- 
account of 
an anti-slavery meeting at Exeter Hall in 


London. 


ee 


porter of May 9. It contains an 
“ This,” the Reporter informs us, 
was the most numerous meeting of the 
friends of the anti-slavery cause probably 
ever yet assembled in England under one 
roof. The new and spacious hall where it 
met, and which is capable of containing 
nearly three thousand persons, was filled to 
overflowing long before the procceedings 
commenced ; and multitudes went away 
without being able to obtain admittance.” 
The meeting was successively addressed by 
Lord Suffield, the chairman, Mr Buxton, Sir 
James Mackintosh, Dr Lushington, Rev. 
Daniel Wilson, Mr O’Connell, Mr Shiel, Mr 
Pownall, Rev. J. Burnett, Rev. R. Watson, 
Mr Evans, Mr George Stephen, and Rev. J. 
W. Cunningham. These addresses were all 
animated and some of them impassioned and 
eloquent. They breathe throughout a high 
moral feeling, a deep abhorrence of slavery, 
a burning zeal for its abolition, and a firm 
conviction that this consummation is rapidly 
approaching. ‘The speakers generally advo- 
cated immediate abolition, and the expression 
of this opmion was in most cases received 
with ** great cheering.’”’ Oue of the resolu- 
tions adopted was, ‘‘ That the object of this 
meeting is the entire extinction of regro sla- 
very.” 

Irom what passed at this meeting we infer, 
that though the present ministry is in favor 
of the entire extinction of slavery, they are 
not prepared for the measure of immediate 
abolition. There can,however, be no doubt, 
that measures for the gradual or immediate 
abolition of slavery throughout the British 
empire will be proposed, with the sanction of 
the ministry, atthe present session of Parlia- 
ment, and in all probability be carried. 

We offer no apulogy to our readers for so 
frequently calling their attention to anti-sla- 
very proceedings in Great Britain. We can- 
not believe that Christians will be uninter- 
ested in any attempt, which is made to relieve 
eight hundred thousand of their fellow men 
from the foulest oppression and degradation 
which ever disgraced humanity. But if we 
could suppose that American citizens cared 
nothing for the wrongs and sufferings of the 
negroes in the West Indies, there is another 
point of view, in which it cannot be denied 
that the subject has an intense interest in this 
country. We refer to the effect which the 
abolition of slavery in the West Indies may 


southern states. That it, with other Callses 
“4% 


will ultimately lead to the abolition of slavery 
in that region we entertain no doubt. But 
we cannot help feeling some apprehensions 
that if nothing be done in the southern states 
to alleviate the galling yoke of slavery, the 
abolition of the institution among our neigh- 
bors may excite disaffection and insurrection 
among the slaves in this country We trust 
no one will accuse us of any desire to ex- 
cite the slaves to rise against their masters. 
We should deeply regret if they should be 
betrayed into any acts of violence, since we 
are well aware that such acts must end in 
the ruin of all those by whom they are at- 
tempted. We have merely expressed our 
We can only pray that Heaven will 
lead the legislatures of the southern states to 
give that measure of justice to their slaves, 
which alone can avert the horrors of insur- 
rection and bloodshed. 


fears. 





THE BIBLE SOCIETY QUESTION. 


The question which was started at the last 
anniversary of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society by some ultra-Orthodox members, 
and was cast out by so decided an expres- 
sion of opinion from the majority, is not like- 
ly to go into that oblivion which it merits. 
Its friends seem determined to keep it alive, 
and will probably bring it forward again at 
the next annual meeting. Several pamphlets 
have already appeared on both sides. ‘The 
Eclectic Review treats this as a question be- 
tween Episcopalians and Dissenters, and 
makes out a tolerably good case of proof, 
that the object in introducing it was to se- 
cure the control of the institution to the 
Establishment. The Christian Oodserver 
however, which is devoted to the interests 
of 
the Eclectic in censuring the unwise zeal 
which threw this firebrand into the Society. 
The conduct of the men, who undertook 
to show their reverence fur the Bible by 
abusing and excluding those who believe ac- 
cording to the words of the Bible, that ‘ there 
is one God, and one Mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus,’ has been 
commended and imitated in Scotland. A 
difference of long standing has existed be- 
tween the British and Forcign Bible Society, 
and the Edinburgh Bible Society. On the 
last anniversary of this latter Society the pro- 
ceedings were such as toentitle it to the 
name, which its members seem to have been 
anxious to acquire for it, of a Trinitarian in. 
stitution. ‘he New York Observer appends 
to the account here given, which appears in 


the Established Church, concurs with 


that journal as copied from a Scottish paper, 
a note published by ‘ Mr Greenfield the edi- 
tor alluded to,’ in which he asserts his Or- 
thodoxy in quite sufficiently plain and strong 
terms. 


The report noticed at some length, the causes 
which still prevented the co-operation of the Ed- 
inburgh, as well as the Glasgow and other Scot- 
tish Societies, with the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. The continued employment of Professor 
Kieffer as an agent at Paris was particularly 
dwelt upon, more especially as the only proof of 
that gentleman’s orthodoxy ever brought forward 
was the fact of his being a member of the congre- 
gation of Messrs. Goepp and” Boissard, of Paris, 
both of whom are known to be deeply tainted with 
the Socinian or Neologian heresies. The ap- 
pointment of the editor of Bagster’s Comprehen- 
sive Bible as Superintendent of the Translations 
was also dwelt on at great length, and the Neolo- 
gian sentiments found in the Comprehensive Bible 
were particularly pointed out. The proceedings 
at Exeter Hall, on the last anniversary of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society were also 
brought forward, and the refusal to separate from 
the management of the parent society those who 
denied the divinity of Jesus Christ was, of itself, a 
sufficient ground for the Edinburgh Society con- 
tinuing its present course. 

On the motion of Mr J. A. Haldane, it was then 
proposed, that, in orde- to unite together all who 
profess the fundamental truths of Christianity, 
without distinction of name or party,—“ The so- 
ciety shall consist of all who are disposed to pro- 
mote the objects of the Institution, being Protes- 
tants, professing their belief in the doctrines of 
the Holy Trinity. 

The second resolution, proposing the adoption 
and printing of the report, was agreed to, after a 
powerful address by Mr Robert Haldane, second- 
ed by Mr Robert Paul, who had been present at 
the meeting at Exeter Hall, and expressed his re- 
gret at what he there witnessed. 

The Rev. Dr Macfarlane, of Glasgow, in an el- 
oquent speech, moved the third resolution, which 
was forcibly seconded by the Rey. A. Carson, of 
Ireland, viz,—* That this meeting, pledged by ev- 
ery true principle to the maintenance of the puri- 
ty of the Word of God, and to the rejection of all 
corrupt agency inits circulation, rejoice jn the 
continued and increased steadfastness of this 
country to the great doctrine on which the Edin- 
burgh Bible Society is based ; and they observe, 
with pleasure, the signs of its growing influence 
in England, where the authority of the principle, 
resting as it does on the truth of the Bible, and 
made evident even by the experienced fruits of 
the opposite system, will, they trust, by degrees 
come to be generally acknowledged ; as every 
where in the end i: must prevail-” 


—_—= 


UNITARIANISM THE OLDEST FAITH. 


Many speak of Unitarianism as a new doc- 
trine, supposing that its revival in these lat- 
ter days is in truth a new-creation. This is 
not so. We firmly believe that the immedi- 
ate disciples and apostles of our Lord were 
Unitarians, to a man,—that the primitive 
converts were so also without exception,— 
and that it was not until after considerable 
accessions to the Christian church were re- 
ceived from the bosom of heathenism, that 











produce upon the black population of our 


the doctrine of the Trinity was introduced. 
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s Report also contains some judicious and 
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do not know how t» prepare it iu any other form, so as 


landed at Memel, and travelied through East Prussia. 


necessarily lead to peculiar, and even to sectarian 
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The Report of the Foreign Secretary gives 
some interesting information in regard to the 
ins In Great Britain and Gene- 


yy") . weeny + 7 } : 9 ’ 
va. The circumstance of the writer’s having 


situation of Unitari 


himself visited those countries, and having paid 
particular attention to the state of religious opin- 
ion in them, renders this Report highly valuable. 
‘tis calculated to pnt an end to some erroneous 
impressions which have been prevalent among us 


rest of the cemetery. 

It is a part of the original design of this establish- 
ment, though not an obligatory one, that interments 
shall be made in single or separate graves, rather than 
in tombs. The abundant space afforded by the exten- 
siveness of the tract which has been purchased, pre- 
cludes the necessity of constructing vaults for the pro- 
miscuous concentration of numbers. It is believed 
that the common grave affords the most simple, natu- 
ral and secure method by which the body may return 
to the bosom of the earth, to be peacetully blended 
with its original dust. Whatever consolation can be 
derived ftom the gathering together of members of the 


nity for erecting the necessary machinery to prepare 
the raw silk for foreign markets. Ifa Filature shall 
be erected at Loweli, they may purchase and prepare 
for market, all the cocoons in New England, and 
thereby supersede the erection of similar machines. 
The industrious farmers of Connecticut are extending 
their plantations of mulberry trees to an almost un- 
limited extent; and will be compelled to erect a fila- 
tnre in that vicinity ; unless there shall be one erected 
in some neighboring State where they may find a mar- 
ket fortheir cocoons. One gentleman on the bank of 
the Connecticut rirer has planted the present year 


soon as possible. The patriots, disguised as peasants, 
and with their arms concealed, entered the place with 
the wagons, surprised and took the Governor, and got 
possession of the place without farther opposition. 

The Russian Generals commissioned for the destruc- 
tion of Poland seem to be struck with a singular fatali- 
ty. Since the tragical death of Diebitch, Gen. Sacken, 
Governor of Paris in 1814, has gone mad; Rudiger 
has been attacked with the cholera morbus; Kreutz 
has fled before Chlapowski ; and Geismar has received 
sentence of ten years’ banishment in Siberia, for 
having suffered himself to be beaten by the Poles. 

When Diebitch first marched upon Warsaw he was 


this free land. With these, on this occasion, we have 
no concern. The sole purpose is to illustrate the 
principles of that morality which all denominations of 
Christians respect.’ aug 13. 


NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
This day published by Gray & Bowen, No. 141 
Washington Street, the ‘* Teacher's Gift to his Pu- 
pils, with numerous engravings.” 
—ALSo— 
Just published for the Boston Sunday School Soci- 
ety, ** Elles and Mary, or the Advantage of Humility ;” 
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We have ourselves read these reports with 
great satisfaction. They are free from the exag- 
geraton and coloring too often found 1n the state- 
ments of annual Reports, and which so materially 
diminish the confidence, and of course the pleas- 
ure, with Which they are received. We find in 
them just and discriminating, and at the same 
time encouraging views of the condition and pros- 
pects of Unitarian Christianity at nome and abroad, 
and they form together a valuable, we doubt not 
they will prove an ac ceptable, number of the first 
series of Tracts, published by the Association. 

The Executive Committee have done wisely in 
thus adopting these annual Reports into their 
regular series of publications; furnishing, as they 
do, interesting religious intelligence; and at the 





that the same spot or grave shall not be twice occu- 
pied for interment, secures to the buried an assurance 
of undisturbed rest, not alyays found in more costly 
constructions. 

On the same subject another consideration may be 
added. It is desired that the place may become beau- 
tiful, attractive, consoling,—not gloomy and repulsive, 
—that what the earth has once covered it shall not 
again reveal to light,—that the resources of ar shall 
not be wasted in vain efforts to delay or modify the in- 
evitable courses of nature. It is hoped, therefore, that 
any sums which individuals may think it proper to de- 
vote to the improvement of the place of sepulture of 
themselves and their friends, may be expended above 
the surface of the earth—not under it. A beautiful 
monument is interestieg to every one. A simple bed 
of 1oses under the broad canopy of heaven, 18 a more 
approachable, a far more soothing object, than the 
wost costly charnel house. 





Charitable Institutions in Lundon, March, 1831. 

















The facts within the knowledge of the writer of this 
article, justify him in the opinion, that thirty millions 
of trees will be produced the present year, in addition 
to the large stock on hand, in the small state ot Con- 
necticut. This fact sliould not discourage our farmers 
from “commencing their plantations, for if each state 
in the Union should produuce one hundred million of 
trees, the demand for raw silk could not be satrsfied. 





Statue of Copernicus. Our admiration of the char- 
acter of the Poles is increased, when we see them sur- 
rounded by dangers, and hazarding their existence in 
a contest for their rights, with a superior power ; man- 
ifesting their enthusiastic respect for genius and for 
science. While the planets continue tv revolve, the 
name of Copernicus will render Poland illustrious. 


On the 11th May last a superb colossal bronze statue, 
which had been erected by the Poles to the memory 
of Copernicus at Warsaw, was first unveiled to the 





headed by a General who had acquired more reputa- 
tion than any Rassinn warrior since Suerroff, and with 
250 pieces of cannon, was beaten, after a long and 
sanguinary conflict, by an army of Poles amounting to 
but 69,000 men, of whom only 35,000 were regular 
trorps, and with only 60 pieces of cannon. At Ostro- 
lenka, too, about 30,000 Poles, Or one half of the army 
at Praga, withetood Diebitch’s army of 90,000, reiu- 
forced as it has been by the Guards aud fought it for 
two days, remaining in possession of the field of battle 
on the night that terminated the engagement, and 
causing the enemy three times their own loss. This 
isa proof of moral power over brute force, which 
eqtals anything that history presents on her most 
splendid records. 
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In this city, yesterday morning, by Rev. Dr Lowell, 
Mr Lucius Reed, of Baltimore, to Miss Abba Sumner 
Harris, of Boston. 




















The above publications of the Sunday School Soci- 
ety, are intended for Sunday School Libraries, and are 
sold at a low price. A liberal discount is made to 


Booksellers. August 6. 


LIBERAL PREACHER, for August. 
—Just published by L. C. Bowes, 124 Washington- 
Street, and J. & J. W. Prentiss, Keene, N. H.; 
The LIBERAL PREACHER, for August, 1831.— 
Conducted by an Association of Clergymen. New 
Series, Vol. I. No. 8. Containing a Sermon by Rev. 
W. B. O. Peazopy, on ‘ The Vew Commandment,. 
John xiii. 34. August. 6 


TEACHER’S GIFT. 


Just published, by N. S. Simpxins, & Co. Court 
Street, The Teacher’s Gift to his Pupils, with nu- 
merous engravings. 








—From the Author’s Preface.— 


His design has been simply to draw from the com- 
mon events of life, which every child must notice, a 
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Edinburgh Literary Journal.) 
PRAYER. 


Go when the morning shineth, 
Go when the moon is bright, 
Go when the eve declineth, 
Go in the hush of night ; 
Go with pure mind and feeling, 
Fling earthly thought away, 
And, in thy chamber kneeling, 
Do thou in secret pray. 


Remember all who love thee, 
All who are loved by thee ; 
Pray too for those who hate thee, 
If any such there be. 
Then for thyself in meekness 
A blessing humbly claim, 
And link with each petition 
Thy great Redeemer’s name. 


Or if ’tis e’er denied thee 
In solitude to pray, 
Should holy thoughts come o’er thee 
Wheu friends are round thy way ; 
Even then the silent breathing 
Of thy spirit rais’d above 
Will reach his throne of glory, 
Who is Mercy, Truth, and Love. 


Oh! not a joy or blessing 
With this can we compare, 
The power that he hath given us 
To pour our souls in prayer! 
Whene’er thou pin’st in sadne* 
Before his footstool fall, 
And remember, in thyr” epee 
His grace who g6~ thee all. 


[From the xn Monthly Magazine. } 
TRUTH. 


4 best of all. It is the bed 
seen Ry A e’er must spring, till blast of 
dooin ; 
v-¢ every bright and budding thought is bred, 
Where Hope doth gain its stength,and Love its 
} 
190m. 


As white as Chastity is single Truth, 
Like Wisdom calm, like Honor without end ; 
And Love doth lean on it, in age and youth, 
And Courage is twice arm’d with Truth its 
friend. 


Oh! who would face the blame of just men’s eyes, 
And bear the fame of falsehood all his days, 

And wear out scorned life with useless lies ; 
Which still the shifting, quivering look betrays ? 


eee Wale WeTe2I0Ve, ay be_not ifa stay. ,—--- - 
And what were all the Sky—if Falsehood gray 
Behind it like a Dream of Darkness lay, 
Ready to quench its stars in endiess, endless 
night ? 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


[For the Christian Register. ]} 


MR GARRISON’S ADDRESS TO THE FREE 
PEOPLE OF COLOR. 

Mr Epiror,—l have read with great interest 
a pamphlet bearing the title of ‘ dn Address 
delivered before the Free People of Color in 
Philadelphia, New York, and other cities, 
during the month of June, 1831, by William 
Lloyd Garrison.” ‘This Address, though cer- 
tainly not without its faults, must we think 
do good. The strong sympathy which the 
author expresses for those whom he address- 
es, and the sincerity of which they can have 
no reason to doubt, must be soothing and 
grateful to a people who too generally;meet 
only with contempt and indifference ; and this 
alone, were this all, is a good worth doing. 
But this is not all. He gives them sound 
and judicious advice, such as is calculated to 
promote not only their interest, but the well- 
being of every community of which they form 
a part. He exhorts therm to self respect, to 
earnest efforts for their own moral and intel- 
lectual improvement; and recommends«to 
them always firmly to defend their own rights 
by all lawful means. Education he justly 
assures them, will be the most certain means 
of giving them an equal station in society 
with the whites. In this connexion he men- 
tions the college which it is proposed to 
establish at New Haven, for the instruction 
of colored youth. We sincerely hope this 
project wifi succeed, and that their own exer- 
tions will be aided by the liberality of their 
friends. We rejoice in the prospect of what 
must prove of such incalculable benefit to 
their cause, as the means of procuring the 
highest advantages of education. Yet surely 
it is to be lamented, that the absurd and un- 
christian prejudices of the whites should by 
denying young men of color access to already 
established colleges, render such a step ne- 
cessary. For why should there be one col- 
lege for the white and another for the black 
youth? Could the exertions which are now 
making for the establishment of this college, 


procure the education of an equal number of | 


colored youth at some of those which already 
exist, we should think the scheme a better 
one, as it would have a tendency to diminish 
the estrangement and separation of the two 
races. Every thing which is like building 
up a wall of separation between them is, so 
far, objectionable. And in this view the 
propriety of one part of the advice given in 
this Address seems questionable ; though it 
may be that the necessity of the case requires 
it. The people of color are advised always 
to support each other, by buying of and em- 
ploying each other, in preference to whites 
engaged in the same occupations. If the 
whites will not employ colored mechanics or 
traders, they must in self defence employ 
each other. Yet it were to be wished that a 
word of caution had been added, lest the 
measure be carried too far. For surely 
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mutual interéourse of any kind is desirable, | 
and must tend very powerfully to soften pre- | 
jadice, and produce kind and neighborly feel- 

ings between the black man and the white. 

Would it not be better that it should be white 

people rather than black, who should make a 

point of supporting an honest and industrious 

man, struggling to make his way i the 

world, against the peculiar difficulties arising 
from his color, and the childish prejudices ot 

his neighbors. We believe that in most cases 
these prejudices are more childish than wick- 
ed, calling rather for pity than resentment 
from our colored brethren. 

It were to be wished that this Address, 
containing so much that is excellent, were 
entitled te more unqualified praise. Unfor- 
tunately the author does not appea? to pos- 
sess the happy faculty of presentag his sub- 
ject to the reader, and leaving himself out of 
view. On first taking up ®e pamphlet, the 
reader is repelled by the most uncalled for 


and almost ludicrous «gotism im the preface. 
The Address itself * disfigured by occasion- 


al flichts of oratery not in the best taste. Let 
5S 
it not, howeyet, be for a moment suppposed, 


guage ip speaking of slavery and its kindred 
| subjecss. Strong and feeling language seems 
| the only language appropriate to a subject, in 
which the happiness of one and the virtue of 





| certainty of conquest. 


another large portion of our community are so 
deeply concerned ; and the tone of quiet in- 
difference usually employed appears entirely 
out of place. But it is to be lamented that 
the author of this Address should not be more 
aware of the injury that is done to the cause 
of truth, by not presenting truth in its true 
colors. By false eloquence, exaggerated ex- 
pressions, and unmeaning flourish, the most 
important truths and correct sentiments may 
be made to wear the air of being only the 
creations of an excited imagination. It is 
perhaps in part this unfortunate defect of 
style, which has procured for this gentleman, 
as he infortns us in his preface, the epithets 
of *‘ madman,” and “ fanatic.” It is scarce- 
ly necessary to say that we are not of the 
number who think these epithets deserved. 
We notice faults which are but too apparent 
in this and his other compositions, only to 
protest ayainst the injustice of permitting 
them to blind us to the merit of his unweari- 
ed zeal and persevering efforts in the cause 


‘their country’s defence. 


that we are objecting to his use of strong lan- | 


beggared, their temporal and eternal pros- 
pects blasted, and yet make no effort to pre- 
vent it. 

In the name of humanity, and for the hon- 
or gf our venerable city, let us rise as one 
man, and break the chains of self imposed 
slavery. Ifthe ruthless savage had invaded 
our frontier, surely the appeal! would not be 
in vain—our young men would forsake their 
homes, their business, and risk their lives in 
But here is an ene- 
my as real and as cruel ; and where then is 
the spirit of 76, if we are unwilling to make 
a sacrifice, if such it be, of personal gratifica- 
tion or of pecuniary interest, that the com- 
munity may be delivered from so great a 
curse? But you may inquire, What can I, 
a single individual do? Much. The city is 
composed of individuals. If every individual 
adopts the resolution for the public good, “ I 
will use nod more ardent spirits,” then the 
work is accomplished ; or if you singly adopt 
this resolution, the making it known will 
exert an influence on some one or more to 
do the same. ‘his is the reason why your 
name is requested. The pledge to others ts 
not needed for your own sake. Some have 
scorned to bind tfemselves in this way ; but 
they have mistaken the design of it. It is 
not for yourself, but for others. Our fore- 
fathers pledged themselves to drink no tea 
under British taxation. Now is it not mani- 
fest, that, however firmly any number of in- 
dividuals around Boston might have kept the 
secret resolution of drinking no tea, the 
moral influence of the country would have 
been wholly lost, had they not made this 
public pledge. And if you would see the 
moral influences of pledges on a larger scale, 
recur to the solemn day of ’76,.when the 
band of patriots rallied around the altar of 
Liberty, and pledged their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor. ‘That pledge 
shook the political world. But these men did 
not pledge for themselves. It was to confirm 
the wavering; to present to tyranny a solid 
phalanx of mea bent on liberty or death. 
We want their sons to imitate them. Almost 
all that has been accomplished already to di- 
minish the amount of drunkenness from our 
land, has been effected by the temperate, 
who have publicly enlisted their influeuce in 
favor of total abstinence as the only effectual 
remedy. Your wame may save one, two, one 





of humanity, or what is of still more conse- 

quence, to the essential correctness and great 

importance of those principles he supports. 
J.C. 


SUPPRESSION OF INTEMPERANCTE. 


The friends of temperance in Albany, N. Y. 
are making ar effort to banish the cause of drinks 
ina. prancsuciouteor tic place have concurred 


which, after noticing the mischiefs, personal and 
social, of intemperance, they urge the duty of im- 
mediate cooperation in exterminating the vice. 
The method 
ooject is the signing of a pledge toabstain wholly 
from the use of ardent spirits excepting asa med- 
icine. The wisdom of this particular measure, 
we know, is doubted by many persons; but the 
importance of the subject, the enormity of the evil, 
and the necessity of adopting some means of re- 
ducing and if possible of eradicating it no one 
can question. <A large part of the Circular con- 
tains arguments and appeals as pertinent here as 
in Albany. 

We are now prepared to say what we want 
to accomplish. It is to awaken the atteation 
of our fellow citizens to these facts; to ex- 
cite the public indignation against the in- 
sidious foe ; to induce all to abandon the use 
and sale of ardent spirit, and discountenance 
such use in all over whom they have in- 
fluence. All must be enlisted in it, or the 
work will never be entirely accomplished. It 
is true, we are engaged ina war of exter- 
mination; but we wield no other weapons 
than the truth exhibited in love and candor. 
We expect to conquer by nothing but a moral 
influence. You can now see what we want 
to accomplish, and what will be the results 
of our success. We shall dry up some of the 
deepest fountains of disease, crime, poverty, 
indolence, needless taxes, orphan’s tears, and 
widow’s broken hearts. Some may perhaps 
think we have an exaggerated view of things; 
but such a supposition can only arise from a 
want of minute observation of the scenes of 
wretchedness, poverty, and crime, which in- 
temperance creates among us. Were we 
now to name any one evil within the power 
of man to remove, which is chief of all others, 
and yet to be removed by the simplest, 
easiest process—that should be Intemper- 
ance. If before the present year closes, all 
the alcohol now in the city and yet to come 
in could be consigned to the apothecaries 
for the compounding of medicine, or to the 
artists whose business requires it, it would be 
an immeasurably greater blessing, than if 
some neighboring State should put into our 
coffers 300,000 dollars, and ensure us a di- 
mination of three fourths of our criminal tri- 
als and imprisonments, and of our alms house 
tenants. And now in view of these facts, can 





_ we appeal in vain, when it can be shown that 
| never was there so dire a curse so entirely 


within our power to remove? It is the 
strongest of enemies—more terrible, cruel 


? 


and unrelenting than the Turk; and yet 


none was ever attacked with such absolute 
It is the most dire of 
all the plagues which have ever scourged our 


| beloved country ; and yet no epidemic could 


ever be so readily stopped in its ravages, were 
all but willing to have it stopped. It only re- 
qulres a unanimous vote of the city of Albany, 
and tomurrow we are unburdened from the 
heaviest of our taxes—saved from the most 
malignant and destructive plague with which 
Heaven ever chastised us. Surely then in- 
difference on this subject must be criminal, 
if it would be criminal to sit and see our 





neighbors’ property devastated, their children 











Which they propose for effecting this | 


hundred, and ultimately perhaps a thousand, 
|from the disgrace, the wretchedness, the 
| grave of a drunkard. 

| Parents, we call upon you to enlist your 
| children on the side of total abstinence. It 
| will do them no injury, and may save one or 
| more of them from ruin; aad will make yqur 
| 
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. . . _ ed " — | 
family a little PSLMGGHestics, because it will 


| Increase the respectability, happiness, and 
i \ -e his value of this class of our citizens. 
in a Circular, addressed to the inhabitants, in | 


: ak aol “ya 
asters of apprentices, employers of labor- 


, ere and clérkKs, We Gall upou yUU-we-man pee 
| sessed of influence to combine with us in a 


cause of the deepest importance to those who 
are under your charge. 

Magistrates and men elected to public of- 
_fices, we appeal to you as guardians of the 
| general interests and protectors of the public 
' morals, 

Christians, professing to have the spirit of 
| Christ, surely this appeal cannot be in vain 
|to you. Your very profession is a declara- 
_ tion that you live for the glory of God, the 
| good of man, and the advancement of truth, 
| temperance, righteousness, and happiness. 


' 


| All these are to be secured toa very great 
| , 


; extent by tlhe success of the ‘Temperance 
Reformation. To we look with the 
fullest confidence = you have already 
pledged yourselvy ain from everything 
that will injare « : - 

To Ladies, w ‘uggest for imitation 
the example already sct by the sisters of 
charity, and other influential females amone 
| us. Your influence is great; and the pe- 
culiar considerations are weighty, which urce 
you to enlist in this cause. While husbands, 
brothers, fathers, sons, have been drinking 
from the fiery cup, many of you have drunk 
in solitude the bitterest dregs in the cup of 
sorrow. Mothers, daughters, sisters, wives, 
we entreat you to throw your gentle influence 
around society. to hold it back from the en- 
chanted cup of death. Surely your hearts will 
bleed at the facts we have recited. Surely 
you will unite with us. And with all your 
sex on our side, we shall feel that the work 
is more than half accomplished. 


vou 





BENEFITS OF PRINTING. 


We noticed a week or two ago a little work 
called the Results of Machinery. The following 
extract affords a fair specimen of the work, and 
will, we think, be interesting even to those to 
whom the facts mentioned ir. it are familiar. 


It is about 3:50 years since the art of print- 
ing books was invented. Before that time 
all books were written by the hand. There 
were many persons employed to copy out 
books, but they were very dear, although the 
copiers had small wages. <A Bible was sold 
for thirty pounds of the money of that day, 
which was equal to a great deal move of our 
money. Of course, very few people had 
Bibles or any other books. An ingenious 
man invented a mode of imitating the written 
books by cutting the letters on wood, and 
taking off copies from the wooden blocks by 
rubbing the sheet on the back; and soon 
after other clever men thonght of casting 
metal types or letters, which could be Phin 
ranged in words, and sentences, and pages, 
and volumes: and then a machine, called a 
printing-press, upon the principle of a screw, 
was made to stamp impressions of these types 
so arranged. ‘There was an end, then, at 
once, to the trade of the pen and ink copiers, 
because the copiers in types, who could press 
off several hundred books while the writers 
were producing one, drove them out of the 
market. A single printer could do the work 
of at least two hundred writers. At first 





sight this seems a hardship, for a hundred 
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and ninetynine people might have been, and 
probably were, thrown out of their accustom- 
ed employment. But what was the conse- 
quence in a year or two? Where one writ- 
ten book was sold, a thousand printed books 
were required. ‘The old books were multi- 
plied ia all countries, and new pooks were 
composed by men of talent and learning, be- 
cause they’could find numerous readers. ‘The 
printing-press did the work more neatly and 
more correctly than the writer, and did it in- 
finitely cheaper. What then? The writers 
of books had te turn their hands to some 


| other trade, it is true ; but type-founders, pa- 


per-makers, printers, and bookbinders, were 
set to work, by the new art or mach:ne, to at 
least a hundred times greater number of per- 
sons than the old way of making books em- 
ployed. If the pen and jnk copiers could 
break the printing presses, and melt down 
the types that are used in London alone at 
the present day, twenty thousand people 
would, at least, be thrown out of employment 
to inake room for two hundred at the utmost, 
and what would be even worse than all this 
misery, books could only be purchased, as 
before the invention of printing, by the few 
rich, insted of being the guides, and comfort- 
ers, and the best friends of the millions who 
are now within the reach of the benefits and 
enjoyments which they bestow. 

The cheapness of production is the great 
point to which we shall call your attention, 
as we give you other examples of the good of 
machinery. In the case of books produced 
by the printing press you have a cheap ar- 
ticle, and an increased number of persons en- 
gaged in manufacturing that article. In al- 
most-all trades the introduction of machines 
| has, sooner or later, the like effects. This 
we shall show you as we go on. But to make 
the matter even more clear, we shall direct 
your notice to the very book you hold in your 
hand, to complete our illustration of the ad- 
vantages of machinery to the consumer, that 
is, to the person who wants and buys thie ar- 
ticle consumed, as well as to the producer, or 
the person who manufactures the article pro- 
duced. . 

This little book isintended to consist of 
216 pages, to be printed eighteen on a side, 
upon six sheets of printing paper, called by 





the makers demy. ‘These six sheets of demy, 
' at the price charged in the shops, would cost 
| four pence. If the same number of words 
were written, instead of being printed—that 
| is, if the closeness and regularity of printing 
were superseded by the looseness and un- 
evenness of writing,—they would cover 200 
or 50 sheets of **~ paper called fools- 
would cost in the shops three 


| 

} 

| pages, 

' 

shillings ; and you would have a book difficult 
} 

} 

| 
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instead of easy to read, because writing is 

much harder to decipher than print Here, 

thon, besides the superiority of the workman- 
_ship, is atonce a saving of two shillings and 
| eight pence to the consumer, by the inven- 
tion of printing, all other things being equal. 
| Bat the great saving is to come. Work as 
hard as he could, a writer could not tran- 
| scribe this little book upon these 200 pages 
| of foolscap in less than ten days; and would 
| think himself very ill paid to receive thirty 
shillings for the operation. Adding, there- 
fore, a profit for the publisher and retail 
tradesman, a single written copy of this Lttle 
book, which you Suy fora shilling, could not 
be produced for two pounds. Is it not per- 
fectly clear, then, if there were no printing 
press, 1: the art of printing did not exist, that 
if we found purchasers at all for this dear 
book at the cost of two pounds, we should 


what we now sell ; that instead of selling ten 





| thousand copies, we could only sell, even if 
| there were the same quantity of book-buying 


funds amongst the few purchasers as amongst 
the many, two hundred and fifty copies ; and 
that, therefore, although we might employ 
two hundred and fifty writers for a week, in- 
stead of about twenty printers in the same 





tivity by the large demand which 
| cheapness of production. 


period, we should have forty times less éem- 


| ployment for paper makers, ink makers, book 


binders, and many other persons, besides the 
printers themselves, who are called into ac- 


You will perceive, without having the sub: 


ject dwelt upon, that if we could give you | 


this book cheaply, we could not give it you 


extensively; that, in fact, the book wonld be | 


useless ; that it would be a mere curiosity ; 


i that we should not attempt to multiply any | 
copies, because those whose use it was in- | 


tended for could not buy it. It is also per- 
fectly clear, that if, by any unnatural reduc- | 
tion of the wages of labor, such as happens | 
to the Hindoo, who works at weaving muslin 
for about sixpence a week, we could get | 
copters to produce the book as cheaply as the 


printing press, (which is impossible,) we 


{ 
| 


nor any other book, could be produced for 


} 


/must ultimately rest, would again become 
the property of 





could not send it to the world as quickly. | 
We can get ten thousand copies of this book 

printed in a week, by the aid of abouttwelve | 
compositors, and two printing machines. | 
each machine requiring two boys and a man | 
fur its guidance. ‘To transcribe ten thousand 
copies in the same time, would require. more } 
than ten thousand penmen Is it not perfect- | 
ly evident, therefore, that if printing, which | 
isa cheap and a rapid process, were once | 
again superseded by writing, which isan ex- | 
pensive and slow operation, neither this book, | 
the use of the people; that knowledge upon 
which every hope of bettering your condition 


avery few; and that man- 
kind would lose the greater part of that 
power, which has made, and is making them 
truly independent, and which will make them 
virtuous and happy ? 


en fara a 











BELKNAP’S PSALMS AND HYMNS. 

Any Relivious Society or Association, desivous oi 
procuring 500 or 400 copies Psalms and Hymns Bel- 
knap’s Selection, which have been some time 
can obtain them 
this office. 
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THE JUVENILE LIBRARY. | 
The Subscriber proposes to publish a series of vols, 
to be called “The Juvenile Library,” to contain origi- 
nal Moral Tales, Biography, Travels, Natural History, 
and such subjects as may be thought useful and in- 
teresting, while they convey moral instruction, to 
young persons. 

Each volume will contain about 200 pages 18mo, 
embellished with one or more engravings, handsomely 
printed, and done up in a neat and durable binding. 

Manuscripts left with the subscriber wil) receive 
immediate attention and such as may be thought suit- 
able fur the purpose he will wish to purchase. 

L. C. BOWLES, 
No. 124 Washington- street. 


UNITARIAN ADVOCATE— 
This day published, by Leonarp C. Powxes, 124 
Washington Street, *‘ The Unitarian Advocate and 
Religious Miscellany,” conducted by an Association 
of Gentlemen. Vol. 1V.—No. 2.—( New Series.) For 
August, 1831. 

CONTENTS. 

Objections to Modern Revivals. On the sudden 
conversion of large numbers by the preaching and 
miracles of the Apostles. Unitarianism adapted to 
produce zeal. Original Poetry—To the memory of a 
Young Lady. Letter from William Roberts, a native 
East Indian Unitarian. Unitaiianism in the West. 
Second Letter from a candidate for the Ministry. 
General tenor of the New Testament, regarding the 
nature and dignity of Jesus Christ— By Joanna Baillie 
—London, 1831. The Scriptural Interpreter, for July, 
No.1, Vol.I. Exhibition ot the Cambridge Theolog- 
cal Schoo. August 1. 


ADAMS’ PATENT 


SWELLED BEAM WINDLASS BEDSTEAD. 


Nu. 422.Washington Street, near Boylston Market, 
a few doors South of Washington Bank. 

These Bedsteads are highly recommended on ac- 
count of the Swelled Beam, which produces a Crown- 
ing and Elattic Sacking. ( Without the Sweiled 
Beam the sacking cannot remain elastic any copsider- 
able length of time. 

They are manufactured solely by the patentee, ¢s 
above, and sold in a great variety of patterns, on the 
most reasonable terms. {@ As there is no additional 
expense of materials or labor in manufacturing the 
Swelled Beam Bedsteads, there is no additional price 
on account of this most valuable, though perfectly 
simple improvement of the Swelled Beam. 

N. B. —The public are particularly invited to call on 
Mr Adams as above, and examine the Swelled Beam 
in the Windlass Bedsteads before purchasing, as there 
are other Windlass Bedsteads manufactured and offer 
ed for sale as an improved article which have not th 
patent Swelled Beam. June 1}. 


MR HODGES’S SERMON. 

Just published at this Office, and by Hiurarp 
Gray & Co. ** A Sermon delivered before the Con- 
gregational Society in West Bridgewater, 27th Febru- 
ary, 1831, the Lord’s-day after the interment of theit 
Minister, the Rev. John Reed, D. D. By Rk. M 
Honvaes, Minister of the First Congregational Society 
in Bridgewater.” July 2. 


FAMILY AND SECRET DEVOTIONY 

Exercises for Family and Secret Prayer; to which 
are annexed Hints on the Common Practical Mistak es 
in Family Religion; a new edition, enlarged and im- 
proved, this day published and for sale at this Office, 
and by Wm. Hyde, Messrs. Carter, Hendee & Bab- 
cock, and Cottons & Barnard. Price (best paper) 
| 37 1-2 cents, bds.—per doz. (common paper) 2,40 
* Hints’ separately. pet doz. 37 I-2 cents May 2). 
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INFANT SCHOOL MANUAL. 
New Edition. The Infant School Manual, or Teach- 
er’s Assistant, containing a view of the system of In- 
fant Schools. Also, a variety of useful lessons, for the 
use of teachers. By Mrs Howland. Third edition 
The rapidity with which the first two editiens of this 
work were sold, is evidence of the want of such 2 
work.~ This edition has been improved and ealarged, 
and will be found a valuable assistant to those who are 
engaged in, or are desirous of qualifying themselves 
for yatecing Infant Schools. It wil! also 2 useful te 
| everl teacher of young children in common schools or 
| famiies. Just published by 
RICHARSON, LORD & HOLBROOK, 


School Book Publishers. 

















July 9. 
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; BERRY STREET CONFERENCE. 
This day published by Wart, Greene & Co. 
. An address delivered at the Berry Street Con- 
FERENCE,” May 25, 1331. By Rev. NaTHANIEL 
THayer, D. D. 
N. B. * Sunday School J ibraries supplied as usual. 
* Ware on the Christian Character.’ 2d Edition. 
July 30. St 





SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF A. U. A. 
Just published at the Depository, 141 Washingtoa 
| Street, Tract No. 49, of the First Series, being * The 
| Reporrs of the Americon Unitarian Association, pre- 
pared tor the Sixth Anniversary, May 24th, 1831." 12 
mo. pp. 44. GRAY & BOWEN. 
August 6. 





WESLEY’S WORKS. 


A few sets of the complete wo.ks of John Wesley 











may be obtained at this office. 
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. PERCY’S KEY. 
I his convenient and almost necessary book for thee- 
Ogical students, is for sale at this office. June lh 
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BY DAVID REED: 
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